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" Mediterranean " type of Sergi. The Old Stone Age racial factors are 
effectively summarized graphically by means of a tree showing the 
main theoretic lines of descent. 

Interwoven with this story of the successive races is a fund of in- 
formation bearing on the contemporary faunas and their influence on 
the course of human progress. This is a subject upon which the author 
is peculiarly fitted to speak with authority, and in these ' features the 
merits of the work reach their highest level. 

To the specialist the treatment of the culture stages, although pos- 
sessing genuine merit, is not quite so convincing. At times there is 
apparent a tendency to pronounce the final word on controverted ques- 
tions. This tendency is borne of an enthusiasm which comes of trav- 
ersing new fields of unusual interest; an enthusiasm which possesses 
the virtue of being contagious, whatever may be its faults, for no one 
can deny the attractiveness of the presentation. 

The author has been especially generous in the matter of illustra- 
tions, which are notable alike for the care with which they have been 
selected, their number, and their general excellence. All points con- 
sidered, Men of the Old Stone Age outranks any other work on that sub- 
ject hitherto published in the English language, and is thus assured of 
a wide field of usefulness. 

A History of Babylonia and Assyria. By Robert William 
Rogers, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., F.R.G.S., Professor in Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary. Sixth edition. In two volumes. (New 
York, Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. 1915. Pp. xxvi, 542; 
xix, 609.) 

Rogers's History of Babylonia and Assyria, which appeared in 1900, 
has been often reprinted. Since its appearance great advances have 
been made in Assyriological study, notably for the early Assyrian period 
through the excavations of the German Orient Society at Asshur, for 
the early Babylonian period through the exploration of Susa by De 
Morgan and Scheil, for the late Babylonian or Chaldaean period by the 
work of the German Orient Society at Babylon, and for all periods by 
the important researches of a score or more of independent investi- 
gators. The result of these advances is that a book published fifteen 
years ago is at many points no longer abreast of the times. 

The new edition is enlarged nearly one-half. In externals (type, 
form, binding, etc.) there is no noticeable change, except the increase 
in bulk. The general division of the material, and the titles of the sev- 
eral books, are also unchanged. Volume I. is devoted to book I., 
Prolegomena, with thirteen chapters. Eight of these treat of travel, 
exploration, and excavation in Babylonia and Assyria, and of decipher- 
ment of the inscriptions. A chapter of twenty-three pages on the 
script and languages of the inscriptions is new. The other chapters 
are on the sources, the lands and peoples of Babylonia and Assyria, and 
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on the chronology. The chapter on sources has grown from 12 to 24 
pages, that on exploration after 1872 from 29 to 81 pages, and that on 
chronology from 37 to 83 pages. 

Volume II., comprising books II. to IV., is devoted to the history. 
Book II. gives the history of Babylonia in six chapters (132 pp.). The 
first chapter in the first edition, History of Babylonia to the Fall of 
Larsa (37 pp.), has become three chapters in the new edition (72 pp.), 
with the titles Early Sumerian History, Empire of Sargon I., and His- 
tory to the Fall of Larsa. Book III. is devoted to the history of As- 
syria, in eleven chapters (350 pp.), as against 295 in the first edition. 
Book IV., the Chaldaean Empire, consists of three chapters, on Nabo- 
polassar, Nebuchadrezzar, and the last years of the Empire, with 94 
pages, an increase of but 8 pages over the first edition. 

The appendix has been slightly increased. In addition to a well- 
selected bibliography, it gives Herodotus's account of the destruction of 
Sennacherib's army, and two accounts of the defenses of Babylon, one 
by Herodotus and one by Nebuchadrezzar. 

The index of authors has been enlarged by one page (now 3^2 PP-). 
The general index, on the other hand, has been reduced from 18 to 11 
pages. A large increase would have been a more welcome change. 
The defect is met in part by the full table of contents. 

The 78 full-page half-tone illustrations are very interesting, except 
a few which are too indistinct (as at I. 173; II. 370, 374). One wishes 
more had been given, even at the cost of diminishing the size. The 
ground of choice is not always obvious. Eight are taken from the 
recent excavations at Babylon, but none of the ground-plans of the 
temples and palaces excavated at that place are reproduced. Two illus- 
trations are marked "The River Euphrates, south of Babylon" (I. 130, 
420). One would have sufficed. The absence of plans of the ruins and 
excavations (only one given, I. 310) is a defect. In view of the vast 
mass of geographical reference, the entire absence of maps is much 
more serious. 

Professor Rogers has produced an independent piece of work. He 
is well acquainted with the work of his colleagues in this field, and is 
generous in making acknowledgments. The style is vivacious, almost 
exuberant. In accounts of exploration and decipherment there is a 
tendency to excess of biographical detail. 

In regard to plan and scope two general comments may be offered. 
One relates to the selection of material. Should a history be so largely 
a record of the deeds of kings? That it should, was undoubtedly the 
view of Assyrian and Babylonian rulers. But to the modern mind the 
life of the people, the art, the religion, the literature, the work of the 
jurists, the scholars, the poets, are at least as important as the boastful 
records of the kings. Assyrian wars are at best rather dismal reading, 
and the record needs to be relieved by at least a partial representation 
of the more humane elements of the national life. For this larger 
treatment space might be gained by judicious condensation. 
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A second remark relates to proportion. In the first volume the space 
given to travel, excavation, and decipherment is 353 pages, all interest- 
ing and important material, but by discreet omission and condensation 
the space might be reduced one-half without serious loss. On the other 
hand the chapters on sources (23 pp.) and the peoples (12 pp.) might 
profitably be enlarged. That Assyria should fill more than half (350 
pp.) of the second volume is perhaps natural, in view of the comparative 
abundance of material, but when Sargon and his three successors, who 
reigned less than a century, fill about 45 per cent, of the space devoted 
to Assyria, the principle of proportion seems to be not well observed. 
And are these four kings, however interesting, of so nearly equal im- 
portance as to deserve each about the same amount of space (41, 41, 
34, and 42 pp. respectively) ? And if Esarhaddon is worth 34 pages, is 
not Hammurabi, the most illustrious name in Babylonian history, worth 
more than 10 (II. 80-90) ? 

Within the self-imposed limits Professor Rogers has given us a book 
of sound learning and great excellence, serviceable to specialist and 
general reader alike. The spirit is conservative, the judgment sane, 
the treatment objective. In spite of the high cost ($10.00 net), the 
book is sure to have the large circulation which it richly deserves. 

David G. Lyon. 

The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria: its Remains, Language, 
History, Religion, Commerce, Law, Art, and Literature. By 
Morris Jastrow, jr., Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in the University 
of Pennsylvania. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 191 5. Pp. xxv, 515.) 

Professor Jastrow's book is the first attempt on a large scale to 
present in English a comprehensive account of the Babylonian-Assyrian 
civilization. It treats in a most entertaining way all the main branches 
of the subject. 

The frontispiece gives pictures of eight of the explorers, decipherers, 
and interpreters. The text is illustrated by a good map, and by 76 
plates, some of which contain not one but several pictures. The selec- 
tion and reproduction are admirable. The type is large, and the 
mechanical part of the work excellent. An index of 18 pages is a wel- 
come feature. 

Of course, none of the subjects are treated exhaustively, but all 
sufficiently to give the reader a fair view of the more important phases 
of the civilization. In the chapter on exploration and excavation the 
space is given almost entirely to the names (French, English, American, 
and German) of large accomplishment, while the less important are 
omitted, or disposed of in a few words. The same is true of the de- 
cipherment, in which the great names are Grotefend, Rawlinson, and 
Hincks. 



